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available. [Low resolution (150 dpi), single copy printing is 
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writing as specified in the License to request high resolution 
images. 
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, . * . -lpacnre and profit are to be had alone from the 
upon children tha _ tru P 1 novel> the trashy magazine and the more 
best authors, whilst he sole me ntal pabulum of father and 1 

trashy weekly perio tea appreciate and love literature, the case of 

ZSXJZTX T rarely be hopeful. As 

. ; . 3rA nlH enoue h they can be read to ; and it is not in the 

feast dtfficidt to find good books adapted even to infantile capacity. To 
hear books read aloud is always the best .ntroduetton to hterature ; and 
those who have not tried the experiment will be astonished at the avidity 
with which intelligent children will listen to, and the ease with tvhtch they 
Will understand, books the grasping of which unaided would be beyond 
their powers. Later on it becomes merely a question of advising or select- 
ing books in accordance with the age and capacity of the readers. When 
one considers the vastness of the first-rate literature available and the 
cheapness of books, there seems no excuse for leaving children unsupplied 
with the best. It would be easy to name edition after edition of standard 
old authors to be had nowadays at a cost of pence rather than shillings a 
volume ; and new books of high class are hardly more costly. For example, 
the Men of Action Series (published by Macmillan) cost i/n a volume. 
These are most fascinating works for boys of average intelligence. The 
lives of soldiers, sailors, explorers, statesmen, they are crammed full of 
incident and adventure, all the more thrilling because true. In reading 
books of this class the boy, consciously or unconsciously, is learning history 
in its best and most fruitful form ; and in a similar way he can (without any 
disagreeable flavour of powder in the jam) be pleasantly educated to a large 
extent in natural science of any kind to which his taste or curiosity directs 
him. I he suggestion that the attempt to develop a taste for the best in 
literature and art in our children will if successful produce prigs or priggish- 
ness need not alarm any sensible parent. It is not necessary to forbid or 
exclude a knowledge of inferior books. To do this would often be merely 
to excite a curiosity certain to be gratified sooner or later A taste for the 
t*est will not prevent the getting of what is possible in amusement or 
now e ge out of the inferior or bad ; but there will be little danger of the 
er superseding the former. Some of us may perhaps think we would 
alh 6r T c ^.^ r ^ n to be we ll educated in the proper sense of the word, 


„lhp f , . — ill lilt jJTUJJCl SCI 15C 

of J a / rather than conceited ignoramuses with a lofty scorn 

level n °^p G ge and contern P t f° r a11 culture above that of their own low 
riggishness may be and usually is cured by contact with the world ; 


diffic uU ^ o^r a dic° ^ R C 6 * S a ^ isease mu ch more chronic and much more 

The Old Rosery' Y ° UrS s i ncerely . 

Ror-io ^ vi Henry Sewill. 

Earlswood Common, 

November 21 st\ 1903. 


P.N.E.U. NOTES. 

Rdtted by Miss F. Noel Armfield, Sec.. 26 , Victoria Street, S. IV. 

Tel. 479 Victoria . 

To whom all Hon. Local Secs . are requested to se?id ? epoi is of all 
matters of interest connected with their branches , also 6 copies 
of any 'prospectuses or other papers they may print . 

N.B. — Kindly write on one side of the paper only. 

NEW BRANCHES. 

I he Executive Committee has been approached with a view to starting 
Branches in the following places: — 

Bradford. 

Brisbane. 

Cardiff. — Names may be sent to Mrs. Hamilton, Blackladies, Dynas 
Powis. 

Cheltenham. 

Dunfermline. — Mrs. Beveridge, Pitreavie, Dunfermline, would be 
glad to hear from people interested. 

GUILDFORD. — Names may be sent pro tern, to Mrs Clarke Kennedy, 
Ewhurst Rectory, near Guildford. 

Huddersfield. 

Nottingham. 

Surbiton. 

Swansea. 

Tunbridge Wells and District.— Hon. Sec . and Treasurer: 
Mrs. Trouton, Rotherfield, Sussex (pro tem J. 

Readers of the Parents' Review living in these districts, or having 
friends there, are asked to communicate with Miss Armfield, 26, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

Miss F. Noel Armfield much regrets that lack of space compels her to hold 
over till next month some of the notes sent for insertion. 

BOLTON AND Farnworth.— A meeting was held in the Girls’ Club, 
Marsden Road, Bolton, on Tuesday, Dec. 8th, when the members of the 
Mothers’ Union met with the members of the P.N.E.U. to hear a paper on 
« The Imaginative Faculty in Childhood: its Cultivation and Suppression 
This lecture should have been given in January, but owing to inability 

be given in 

is hoped that the joint lectures arranged w.th Mrs. Gosle.t will take place 

later on. - on ., TOO or more — met at the 

Brighton.— On Dec. 4 th a arg P‘ Hoskyns). After brief 

Vicarage (by kind invitation o an p ^ g jj. from the Vicar 

words of welcome and interest ^ t0 attention for nearly an hour 

in the chair the audience lis d P of Words worth ”-a masterly 

moulding 1 andgenerating of the youth and man into the 
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.. lfrt f r om The Prelude and Recluse , from. 

poet and teacher. By telling rea ^ ^ Excursiony he illustrated the 
sonnets, and thoughtful P*® g became Wordsworth’s own and which 
feeling after the principle graphic and picturesque simile the 

actuated his life and chara . . f thoug ht and revolutionary influence, 
lecturer compared ^ Revolution tendencies of the 18th century, to 
synchronous with the tr t0 the groping through and pass- 

ihose of the contented, s P daylight, with all its colour in grass 

jng out from a long, dar ut ^ ^ ^ an d flower, of bird and happy life. 

and sky, its detail of r f oun d out the importance of little things, and 

From that time Wordsworth found out the ^ ^ br0(her and poe( 

this made htm the tru y K r ’ ^ ^ as a | s0 beautifully dwelt 

"» Jan. >. .,04. » The value of 

second' ant^third^of'dte series of lectures given under 
the auspices of the Bristol centre were given on Friday, Nov^Oth by Dr. 
Helen Webb, M.B., of London, at the Kensington School of Art Berkeley 
Square, by kind permission of the head-master, Mr John Fisher. The 
first of the two lectures was given in the afternoon, and took the form of an 
informal -Talk to Nurses." Mrs. Gilmore Barnett presided over an 
audience of 45 members and nurses, and introduced Dr. Helen Webb, a 
well-known London doctor and educationalist. The lecturer spoke to- 
nurses on the importance of the training of quite young children in conduct 
and character, and made suggestions as to how best to form good and 
overcome bad habits. She urged that we should rather seek to turn the 
thoughts of children from a naughty habit than impress it on their minds 
by repeatedly correcting them for that special fault. In the evening the 
Rev. Arnold Thomas took the chair, and Dr. Helen Webb again lectured 
to an audience of 50 members and friends, on 44 Habit." The chairman, in 
his opening remarks, quoted Prof. Seeley, who held it to be an immorality 
that fathers and mothers should take so little interest in their children’s 
education. Dr. Helen Webb spoke on those habits that should 
tend to become mechanical and those that should tend to our conscious 
development. Many habits tended to injure and cramp the whole 
nature, while others tended to lessen daily friction and leave more time 
for the important things of life. Habit could only be built up by repetition 
alone in the very young ; later, the inspiring idea became necessary for its 
foundation. Bad habits could also be formed thus, and she quoted i( Evil 
was called Youth till he was old, and then he was called Habit .* 1 She 
urged that hobbies rightly directed might lead while they lasted to develop 
such good habits as accurate observation, orderliness and perseverance. 
Several new members sent in their names at the close of the lecture. — I he 
fourth meeting of the session was held at University College, on Dec. 2nd,, 
when Mrs. Clement Parsons lectured to an audience of 120 ladies and 
gentlemen. Dr. Newman Nield, in the absence of Dr. Lloyd Morgan (who 
subsequently took the chair) briefly introduced the lecturer, a well-known 
w riter, both in educational matters and fiction. Mrs. Clement Parsons took 
as her subject the training of the will, with illustrative passages which 
were read by different ladies and gentlemen present. She spoke of the 
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will as the force that moves us, hence the importance of a right education, 
which makes the daily habits of a child tend towards good. On parents 
rests the responsibility of training the child’s will What is desired in the 
child must first be acquired by the parent, and what the child should learn 
must also be believed by the parent. Obedience can either be obtained by 
fear or faith, and often it is better not to insist on absolute obedience, but 
rather to turn the thought of the child by occupying its mind with good. 
Mrs. Clement Parsons then described the three stages of will— first, the 
primitive will, which struggles to acquire, to possess, to act for itself; 
second, the will to endure, which is the ideal of Stoic philosophers ; and, 
third, the highest development, when human will is merged in the Divine. 

A child starts with the primitive will, school or young companions develop 
a useful stoicism, and the third stage can only be reached by contact with 
the world. An intimate knowledge of noble literature will help to sustain 
us in our highest ideals. The lecturer concluded with a protest against 
pessimism. In thanking Mrs. Clement Parsons for her lecture, Dr. Lloyd 
Morgan said that the central principles of the Parents’ National Educa- 
tional Union teaching were concerned with character, and the heart and 
centre of character was will. It was announced that the next lecture would 
he given in January by the Hon. and Rev. Canon Lyttelton. Some of 
the audience sent in applications for membership at the close of the 
lecture. 

BRONDESBURY AND Kilburn.— O n Tuesday, Dec. 8th, an interesting 
lecture was given to this branch by H. Candler, Esq., M.A., on The 
Improvement of Education in Public Schools.” His thorough knowledge 
of his subject caused his remarks to be received w’ith the attention they 
deserved. He pointed out the chief deficiencies in an ordinary school 
boy’s education, lamenting the ignorance of English literature and 
European history, and the undue time given to classics and mathematics 
in proportion. The meeting was held at 86, West End Lane, by k 

permission of Dr. and Mrs. Cunnington 

Croydon -On Friday, Nov. 20th, the members of the Branch that 
was started here in October last, met for the first time since the 

his opening address. the word education would appear writ 

of the year 1903 w but he fea red that, spite of that fact, 
large in the pag - really knew the meaning of the word, 

few English men an ^ 0 f j t) he passed on to speak 


After dwelling on the real of the brain as the governing 


of the physiological basis of edu ^ at ‘° n ’ individual. He ended by 
body, regulating ^^^be'ing formed to consider the foundation 
speaking of the P.N.E.U. t0 be relegated to the school, but 

of education, which was by iyered his presidential address, Dr. 

begun early at home. Nesbitt to read his paper. Protection, 

Parsons Smith called upo • in h is opinion the Englis 

Mr. Nesbitt told us. was^injhe ^ ^ ^ untrained teachers. 

average English and German. 


child needed 
A comparison 


in the air, 
protection from unwise 
of the acquirements ot an 
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i iiv unfavourable to the former, and the blame 
youth would prove wholly e(Jucation< German schools were better 

lay in the faults of our 8 muc h more systematic, while in 

organized and the mstruc was tau ght, whereas in England. 

Germany again the art schoo ls and some secondary girls’ 

except in the case o - te in t he dark still— no professional 

schools— the boys sc i the me re passing of examinations 

training was considered needed . The mode of acquiring 

was held to be t ^ maintaine d, much more important than 

knowledge was, • p N E U. aimed at bringing home that 

the knowledge acquired and ^ valued 

fact to the consciousn develop character and intellect ; there- 

the al '' i ” po . r ' a " t 

I child should, as far as possible, follow the path of the or.gmal 
discoverer Mr Nesbitt then dwelt on the vital importance of training 
a child to think out a matter for himself. But in this work it was 
necessary that parents and teachers should co-operate ; it was use- 
less for teachers to inculcate habits of self-control if the parent gave 
way to temper, or to instil a love of learning if the father and mother 
followed frivolous pursuits alone. Parents should encourage their 
children to talk to them of the work at school, and should show pleasure 
if a child told them any fact new to them, for above all we should be 
absolutely honest and not be above learning from our children. In this 
way a real friendship would be fostered between parent and child, far 
better than the old subservient relationship. In conclusion Mr. Nesbitt 
spoke of the stress Miss Mason lays on the moral training of children, 
and of the aim of this society to train the parents that they rear their 
■children wisely and well. 

Edinburgh. — The first meeting of the season was held at 31, Drums- 
hugh Gardens (by kind permission of Mrs. Berry), on Nov. 23rd, when 
short accounts were given by ladies interested and students, of the 
following training colleges: — The House of Education, Sesame House, 
Norland Institute, and Princess Christian Training College. Lady 
Campbell presided. Mrs. Berry Hart first gave an interesting account of 
the Princess Christian Training College. Mrs. Balfour spoke of the 
Norland Institute. She said she had been specially struck by certain 
characteristics noticeable in all the students. Differing necessarily in 
intelligence and disposition, they were all efficient, and showed great 
self-control in all emergencies. These two characteristics appeared to 
stamp an Institute nurse wherever she went. Mrs. Greenfield gave an 
impression of Sesame House, and showed that its aim was to form a 
connecting link between school and college life, and the administrative 
life of womanhood, fitting them for this in all its aspects. Miss 
Drury, an old Ambleside student, then gave an interesting account of 
the work done in the House of Education. Lady Campbell spoke very 
highly of the Ambleside students, of their love of the best books, and their 
delight in nature and industries of all kinds. She urged upon any present 
v>ho were not already members to join the Parents’ Union, which formed 
a connecting link between all mothers interested in bringing up and 
educating their children. I he meeting was very largely attended. 
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HYMN TO DEMETER. 

Translated by the late Thomas Godolphin Rooper. 
INTRODUCTION. 

The pathetic tale of Demeter grieving for her lost daughter 
Persephone is one of those old myths which have touched 
the hearts of the whole civilized world for more than two 
thousand years, and mankind will be distinctly poorer when 
the study of it ceases to be an enjoyment. 

The Hymn to Persephone is closely connected with the 
every-day religion of Hellas, and the reader is bi ought into 
touch with the heart and sentiments of the Greeks, and is able 
to live over again their lives, and sympathize with their 
sorrows and sufferings, which despite the long interval are 
common to us and them, “ for one touch of nature makes 
the whole world akin,” The past lives again m sympathy 
Who does not perceive in this poem, the eternal motherhood 
grieving for a maiden child snatched away by early deatli- 
“ Rachel weeping for her children, because they are not, an 
wm not be comforted ? ” Who does not delight m the con- 
versations between the aged and stricken motto an the 
lively and kindly damsels who tend her with such affection, 
and winning kindness and deUcacy? sorrow a| , d 

If in Demeter we have the YP , j 

loving motherhood, we have m the tog* < -^ hood . 

type of all that » and hospitality, 

Who does not perceive the graces or 3 F 
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